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The MacArthur Controversy 


T is a sign of the inner stability of American life 
and institutions that such an event as the return 
of General MacArthur and his appeal to the nation 
against the government could take place without en- 
dangering the public order. The conflict that has re- 
sulted is the most bitter that many of us can remem- 
ber. Issues are confused by personalities and by the 
fact that the conflict follows so closely partisan lines. 
The press with some obvious exceptions has played 
a very constructive part in the controversy. 

It is too early to disentangle the admiration for 
MacArthur’s truly great achievements, the spell cast 
by his glamorous personality, and agreement with 
his policy in the immediate situation. All three are 
present in the extraordinary welcome which he has 
received. About his glamorous personality enough 
has been said. His war record is probably appreci- 
ated at its full value. It is doubtful if his construc- 
tive work in Japan has yet received sufficient praise. 
It was a spiritual miracle for MacArthur to go into 
Japan with his army after so bitter a war without a 
trace of vindictiveness. He believed in the Japanese 
people, and he worked for their welfare. He is prob- 
ably too optimistic about the Japanese growth toward 
democracy, but it is an unusual fault to be too 
optimistic about enemies so recently portrayed as 
objects of hate. In this respect he has little in com- 
mon with his most fervent admirers. He adopted a 
policy of land reform which is one of the brightest 
spots in the American record since the war. As a 
conqueror he could accomplish by fiat what it is 
very difficult to accomplish where the landlords have 
most of the power. He also gave great encourage- 
ment to the development of labor unions. His liberal 
reforms in Japan indicate that General MacArthur 
does not view the total problem of Communism in 
Asia in military terms. He sees the need of finding 
constructive alternatives. 

It is fair to say, however, that he views the im- 
mediate struggle in Korea too exclusively in military 
terms. He assimilates the action of the United Na- 
tions in Korea to his own ideas about war and 
thinks only in terms of winning a military victory. 
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Even on the military side he does not count the 
cost of victory with realism for he assumes that the 
Chinese have reached the limit of their military 
strength and that the Russians will not intervene if 
this limited holding operation is turned into a full 
scale war against China. 

It is extraordinary that he can be so indifferent 
to the fact that if we were to turn this limited war 
into a larger war with full military victory as the 
objective we would have no allies and no friends in 
the world except on Formosa. Even the Japanese on 
whose good will he counts so heavily are very much 
afraid of being used by us in a war, of being bombed 
if the war spreads. The action in Korea gets most 
of its meaning from the fact that it is under the 
authority of the United Nations and he has shown 
indifference to the United Nations. 

Concern for our men who fight in Korea underlies 
much of the sympathy for MacArthur’s position but 
it would be far worse for them if the war were ex- 
tended unless by chance MacArthur’s guesses about 
China’s strength and Russia’s intention happen to 
be correct. 

Russia might not intervene in Asia but she might 
take advantage of our deeper involvement in Asia 
to strike in Europe. How can MacArthur be so sure 
that this will not happen? 

Even if MacArthur’s predictions proved correct 
and a victory over the Chinese could be won, this 
would not mean the defeat of Communism in Asia. 
What would happen next? Would we occupy China ? 
Would we use our power to fasten the Kuomintang 
regime on China again? Military victory over Com- 
munist China would not overcome any of the evils 
which caused the Chinese to feel that they had no- 
thing for which to fight against the Communists in 
the first place. Any such military action by us against 
China without the United Nations’ support and with- 
out any Asian allies except the Chinese Nationalists 
would almost surely unite the continent of Asia 
against us. In a recent speech Senator Paul Douglas 
said that for us to take the initiative in extending the 
war we would appear as the attackers to “all the 





dark-skinned peoples of Asia.” This is almost cer- 
tainly a correct judgment. 

There is no use in arguing here the Europe versus 
Asia question in terms of the relative importance of 
the two continents in the long run. General Mac- 
Arthur makes his greatest mistake in failing to realize 
that Europe can be defended against Communism by 
our having sufficient military power, whereas mili- 
tary power can do little to defend Asia from Com- 
munism, or to destroy it where it is in power. If 
Communism spreads far in Asia it will be be- 
cause of the desperate problems of Asian coun- 
tries and not because of the strength of Commu- 
nist armies. On the other hand, western Europe 
has enough social health and a sufficient will to re- 
sist the ideological attraction and sufficient sophisti- 
cation about the political wiles of Communism to 


prevent the extension of Communism unless there is 
inadequate military defense against it. This fact 
makes the military program for the defense of 
Europe so important. To divert military strength on 
a large scale from that program to the prosecution of 
a general war in Asia would be a momentous blunder, 
a blunder based upon blindness to the real sources of 
Communist strength in Asia and upon blindness 
to the need of broad international support for effec- 
tive police action against Communism. It is no acci- 
dent that General MacArthur has his most enthusi- 
astic followers among the “isolationists.” These iso- 
lationists have never believed in keeping our power 
at home but they are nationalists who believe in 
using our power abroad irresponsibly and alone. 
Joun C. BENNETT 


The Crisis of Democracy in Latin America* 


ECENT years have witnessed a striking eclipse 

of liberal democratic governments in Latin 
America. In Argentina, Venezuela, Colombia and 
Peru they have been replaced by strong rightist 
parties, of a totalitarian or authoritarian nature. In 
other countries, small groups with this same orienta- 
tion are well organized and hoping some day to get 
control. Haya de la Torre, the last great symbol of 
Latin American liberalism, has been a virtual prison- 
er in the Colombian Embassy in Lima for the past 
two years. 

Rapid Growth of Reaction 


Three factors have contributed to this sudden shift 
of power. The first of these has been the exceedingly 
rapid growth of reactionary parties of an author- 
itarian, and in some cases fascist, character. 

It is difficult to discover all that has contributed to 
their development. To no small degree they are in- 
debted to the inspiration of Franco Spain, both 
through the wartime activity of the Falange and the 
spiritual power of the Hispanidad movement. This 
movement appealed especially to the Spanish aristoc- 
racy of South America and to certain leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It played up latent fear 
of the United States, which it characterized as the 
“Jewish Protestant Colossus” and at the same time 
it pointed toward Spain as the true center for the 
cultural and spiritual life of the Hispanic world. 

In many countries this movement found fertile 
soil and the techniques used by Hitler and Franco 


* This article is published anonymously for obvious reasons. 
The author is a trusted Protestant missionary in South 
America, well known to the editors of this journal. 


to achieve and hold power proved exceedingly effec- 
tive when used by Franco-inspired caudillos in Latin 
America. 


The most outstanding example of this is Laureano 
Gémez who now rules Colombia. Gomez was the 
founder, around 1936, of the Falange in that country 
and its most ardent exponent. Allen Chase, in his 
book, Falange (Spanish ed., p. 202), cites the clos- 
ing words of a speech of Gomez’ which are worth 
repeating : 

Spain, marching ahead as the solitary defender of 
Christian culture, has assumed the leadership of the 
western nations in the building of the Hispanidad 
empire; and in her Falanges we inscribe our names 
with indescribable joy. 

We thank God because he has permitted us to live in 
this epoch of unpredictable changes, and because we 
can cry from the depths of our sentiments: Arriba 
Espana, catélica e imperial. 

When he finished, he raised his hand in the fascist 
salute. 


More striking is the way in which Gomez, and 
his party, using fascist techniques, got control of 
Colombia. When the civil disturbances broke out 
in Bogota during the Pan-American Conference 
of 1948 he fled to Spain where he remained until 
returning to direct his presidential campaign. In 
the months preceding the election fanatical conserva- 
tives and some common bandits were armed as police- 
men and a virtual reign of terror broke out. One 
police official admitted that for a time at least a 
thousand people were being killed weekly. When 
congress threatened to impeach the Conservative 
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President a state of siege was decreed and congress 
was dissolved. Strict censorship of press and radio 
was established and a police state was set up. 

In other countries in which authoritarian regimes 
exist, Spanish influence may not be so noticeable, 
nor the achievement of control accompanied by so 
much bloodshed. But it is safe to say that little 
semblance of democracy exists, and that each regime 
is supported by those who have most to lose by any 
social change and those who are willing to sacrifice 
freedom for order. 


Reactionary Catholicism 


The second factor which is important in determin- 
ing the political situation in Latin America is the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Since colonial times the Catholic Church has domi- 
nated almost every aspect of life in many parts of 
the continent. The Vatican has Concordats with 
some republics which give the church extraordinary 
privileges. The Concordat with Colombia, perhaps 
the most extreme, and which is considered by many 
Catholics in Colombia as “a chain which the Vatican 
has around our necks,” prescribes, among other 
things: 

That the Catholic religion is the religion of Colombia. 

That only non-catholics may be married by ‘a civil 
judge. 

That all education in the undeveloped areas of the 
country (territorios de misiones) shall be in the 
hands of the church. The state will pay the church 
for this work, and no lay, government nor Pro- 
testant school may be established there. (According 
to a recent report in the New York Times the 
government now pays the church $130,000 yearly 
for this work.) 

Religious education shall be carried on by priests in 
all public schools and the Primate of Colombia shall 
have the right of censorship of school textbooks. 

The government of Colombia shall pay to the Vatican 
an unstipulated sum yearly. (This is in addition to 
the money given for schools, mentioned above.) 


Throughout the continent the church has extreme- 
ly large possessions, both in the rural areas and in the 
big cities. As the masses become increasingly resent- 
ful of Catholic domination and wealth, anticlerical- 
ism becomes strong and is usually associated with the 
liberal parties. It is therefore not surprising that the 
church tends to support openly the most reactionary 
parties which will allow her to maintain her privi- 
leged position. 

In Mexico the Sinarquist Party, decidedly fascist, 
has begun to cause serious problems. It has been 
openly supported by some Roman Catholic leaders, 
and even in the United States several articles have ap- 
peared in Catholic journals during the past few 
years (especially in the Jesuit weekly, America) de- 
fending this movement. 

There is a great deal of evidence of Roman Cath- 
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olic support of Perén. Dr. W. S. Rycroft, President 
of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, 
writes in the Latin American Newsletter of No- 
vember, 1949: “The Roman Catholic Church helped 
put Perdén into power in Argentina and different 
measures taken, laws passed, and so on, are easily 
recognizable as the ‘pay-off.’” He goes on to quote 
a Catholic, George Doherty, who, writing in Har- 
per’s in 1945, said of the leaders of the Argentine 
Revolution: “For fifteen years these men have tried 
simultaneously to bring about a nationalist revolu- 
tion and to revive Argentine Catholicism spiritually.” 

In Colombia this alliance between the Catholic 
Church and the Conservative Party has been most 
outstanding. Before the last elections at least one 
bishop decreed that those who voted for liberals 
would be excommunicated ; the pulpit was constantly 
used for political propaganda, priests declared that 
the supreme enemies of the church were “liberals, 
Masons, Protestants and Communists,” all lumped 
together as equally diabolical; and many cases have 
been reported where the priests used the confessional 
as a means of convincing liberals to become conserva- 
tives. 

It is not surprising that many Roman Catholics 
in the United States should lament this tragic al- 
liance. In America for January 29, 1944, there is 
an article entitled “Do We Really Understand the 
Church in Latin America?” by Richard Pattee, a 
Catholic layman, in which he shows how closely re- 
action and Catholicism are allied in Latin America, 
and points out the tragic consequences which this 
may have for the future of the church. 

But the most tragic failure of Catholicism in re- 
gard to the political situation does not lie in this open 
alliance with reaction, but in the fact that it has 
shown itself to be peculiarly unable to develop that 
type of individual who is fitted for life in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Frederick Hoffet, in his recent book, L’/mperial- 
isme Protestant (Flammarion, Paris, 1948),’ con- 
tends that the Protestant experience of justification 
by faith creates responsible individuals who are the 
ideal citizens of a democracy while the Catholic sac- 
ramental-sacerdotal system fails precisely at this 
point. He says: The Protestant, “obliged to assume, 
alone, his responsibility before God, is accustomed to 
assume responsibility before men”; while the Catho- 
lic is “taught to rest, for all his important decisions, 
not on himself, but on a superior power” (p. 60, 
Spanish ed.). 

He concludes his study of the relations between 


1 This book is a careful study of the influence of Pro- 
testanism as compared with Catholicism over the economic, 
political and cultural life of the countries in which each is 
dominant. When Dr. W. S. Rycroft tried to publish an 
English edition of this book which has attracted such at- 
tention in France and South America he consulted with five 
leading publishers in this country, all of whom refused to 
handle it. 





Catholicism and democracy thus: “The Catholic in- 
dividual will always continue to be a minor, capable 
undoubtedly of fighting for liberty as a reflection of 
his rebellion against those who are over him, but in- 
capable of practicing it; capable of making revolu- 
tions, but incapable of reaping the fruits of his revo- 
lutions. He will never possess that natural independ- 
ence, that moral authority, which for the Protestant, 
makes discipline not an abdication of liberty but its 
highest expression” (p. 72). 

This conclusion may shock us here in the States, 
but is a quite accurate description of the fundamen- 
tal problem of democracy in Latin America. 


Crisis within the Liberal Parties 


The third factor, and perhaps the most disconcert- 
ing, is the tragic weakness of liberal democratic 
parties. 

Any democratic party which respects the constitu- 
tion and abhors the use of violence as a means of 
securing and maintaining power will find it extreme- 
ly difficult to stand against the onslaught of reac- 
tionary movements based on force, and we should be 
very slow in judging any party which has failed to 
do so. However, we cannot overlook the fact that 
something is wrong with liberalism. Several reasons 
for its weakness might be cited: 

1. It is doubtful if a democratic regime can main- 
tain itself for long unless it is based on a literate, in- 
formed and responsible citizenry. If a large percent- 
age of the masses is illiterate, and a still larger per- 
centage has only a very elementary education, the 
democratic process cannot function. 

It is to the credit of the liberal governments that 
they made great efforts to provide education for all 
and dedicated large sums of money to that task. 
They are not to be criticized if they failed to do the 
impossible. However, if only liberalism had been able 
to awaken in its leaders and teachers a sense of mis- 
sion and of passionate commitment to a great task, 
as Communism has done, they would have been much 
more successful. 

2. Despite the high ideals of the liberal movement, 
the number of political leaders who have a real sense 
of altruistic service is extremely small. The result is 
that any government, after a few years in power, 
tends to become corrupt and its officials use their 
positions to serve themselves rather than the com- 
mon good. Likewise, lacking any sense of commit- 
ment to a great cause, they are unprepared to strug- 
gle when the situation becomes difficult and easily 
give up. Several notable exceptions to this can be 
cited, but they are all too few. 

3. As a result, the leaders tend to lose their inter- 
est in and contact with the masses, and the masses 
no longer have confidence in their own leaders. You 
then have the unfortunate situation that the party 
which might serve the masses no longer does so, and 


the masses no longer support the only party that 
might help them. And reaction wins the day. 

4. The liberal movements are becoming spiritu- 
ally and philosophically bankrupt. This is not sur- 
prising, as their original inspiration came from 
French liberalism. But this lack of a clear-cut phi- 
losophy which might serve as a basis for a positive 
program and an inspiration to action is fatal today 
because the movements, both on the extreme right 
and the extreme left, do have such a philosophy. On 
the right, Catholicism is providing a philosophy and 
an inspiration for a small but increasing number of 
reactionary leaders ; while on the left the Communist 
knows exactly where he is going and is inspired to 
action by the assurance of victory in the inevitable 
working out of the dialectic in history. Between these 
two powers the liberal who loves to discuss politics 
but has no very clear idea of where he is going is at 
a tragic loss. 


5. The liberal finds it very difficult to deal with 
the problem of power, especially as it presents itself 
in fascist movements. He is well aware of the danger 
in this threat, and of the methods which they are 
using to gain control of the country, but his liberal- 
ism has not prepared him to deal with it. Thus all 
too often, when the fascist challenge to power first 
presents itself, with all its violence, even though it is 
still weak, the liberal is victim of a fatal indecision, 
and by the time he makes up his mind as to how to 
face the threat it is too late. 


Hope for the Future 


If the above analysis is correct we cannot be opti- 
mistic about the immediate future. If authoritarian 
and fascist groups consolidate their power in the 
countries in which they now govern, and gain 
strength elsewhere, we face a very serious threat not 
only to the democratic institutions of Latin America 
but to good relations between states in this hemi- 
sphere. And we should never lose sight of the fact 
that the desperation of the masses which develops as 
these governments continue in power is the ideal 
breeding ground for Communism. While Gaitan was 
leading his popular movement among the masses, 
Communism reached its lowest ebb in Colombia. 
The same happened elsewhere with popular parties 
which offered a ray of hope to the masses. But there 
is increasing evidence that Communism has a power- 
ful appeal where rightist governments are firmly 
established and the masses see no other road to social 
change. As Romulo Gallegos, ex-president of Vene- 
zuela, said: “Satisfy the longing for justice and well 
being that torments the popular soul with practical, 
positive, concrete achievements, and thus remove it 
from the seduction of Marxist promises.” 


What can liberal minded citizens of this country 
do to help their neighbors to the south in this crisis, 



































and to encourage and strengthen the democratic 
forces which still exist there? I should like to offer 
three suggestions : 

1. We should take up with our representatives in 
Washington the problem of our relations with fascist 
governments which deny the basic democratic rights 
and freedoms. I am not in a position to know what 
should be done in this regard. But we must recognize 
that if the United States continues to provide loans 
and arms to non-democratic countries it cannot avoid 
two consequences which are serious if not disastrous : 
We help them establish themselves more firmly in 
power and arm them to control and destroy the 
democratic elements which still exist. As German 
Arciniegas wrote in a letter to the New York Times 
on April 9th, 1951, “The armament put into the 
hands of the Nazi-Falangist dictators of today will 
be used against democracy and the liberal parties, 
and tomorrow may well become the weapons of a 
Communist reaction.” 

Moreover, every time we make these grants to 
fascist governments, the democratic groups still alive 
in South America become more discouraged and 
receive another blow to any faith they may still have 
in our country. They find it impossible to under- 
stand how a country which gave its life blood and 
wealth to destroy fascism in Europe and Asia should 
now help fascist governments at its own back door. 
Nor can they comprehend why we who are so 
anxious to stop the expansion of Communism in 
Europe and Asia should be blind to the fact that it is 
growing and will grow precisely in those countries in 
Latin America in which fascism is strongest. The 
argument that we must accept as our ally any coun- 
try which is not Communist is far from convincing 
from this point of view. 

2. If democratic liberalism is to survive in Latin 
America we must find ways and means of encourag- 
ing its leaders. The rightist is not alone. He is 
strengthened by his contacts with other such move- 
ments. All too often, he receives inspiration from 
the Catholic Church. The Communist leader is not 
alone. He, too, belongs to and is strengthened by a 
worldwide movement, of whose inevitable victory he 
is absolutely certain. But the liberal stands alone, 
surrounded by hostile forces, waging a losing battle, 
and convinced that no important elements, even in 
this country, are aware of his struggle. The time 
has come when individuals and groups in this coun- 
try of liberal convictions must seek ways and means 
of maintaining contact with and encouraging such 
leaders to the south. 

3. At the same time we must realize that stable 
democratic institutions can develop only to the de- 
gree that the masses are educated and transformed, 
and a new leadership is provided with faith and 
vision. There is a growing conviction in Latin 
America today that this is a spiritual problem and 
that it can be solved only by the continued develop- 
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ment of the Protestant movement. Although we 
may not realize it, Protestantism has already estab- 
lished strong indigenous churches in every country 
and is daily occupying a more important place in the 
cultural and religious life of the continent. 

With our help and support the Protestant Church 
in Latin America is in a position today to under- 
take two specific tasks which are relevant to the 
social and political situation. The first, a continent- 
wide program of industrial evangelism which would 
reach the industrial workers, and secondly, a mis- 
sion to intellectuals which would present a vital 
religious faith which gives meaning and purpose to 
life and inspires men to act in service to their fellow- 
men. The present opportunity and need calls for an 
all out commitment to this task. 


The Encroachment of the State 
Upon the Conscience 
ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 


UCH is written nowadays about the relations 

between Church and State, but always it has 
to do with the claim made by Roman Catholics to a 
share of the public tax money for their church 
schools. Doubtless the controversy over the bearing 
of such a claim on the Constitutional separation of 
Church and State is important, but to me nothing like 
so important as the steady encroachment of the ° 
State in a field that belongs to the Church, that is, 
the control of the individual’s conscience. Little by 
little we have been brought to the point of accepting 
the authority of the government as supreme, even 
in matters of conduct when there is a conflict be- 
tween the individual’s idea of what is right and the 
law of the land. He is expected to submit against 
his own convictions and the Church does not protest 
when he is punished for rebellion by a heavy jail 
sentence. 

Yet Fox’s Book of Martyrs is full of histories of 
men and women who did just that. Take Saint 
Perpetua. She was martyred because she would not 
sprinkle a pinch of incense on the altar of Diana. 
Doubtless the Roman judge who condemned her 
thought her as wrong-headed and silly as our judges 
thing the young COs who refuse to even register for 
military service, but, like them, he felt that she must 
be made an example, or that sort of rebellion would 
spread. 

We honor the martyrs of old, the religious rebels 
of all times, we are terribly proud of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, we admire the brave men and women who 
defied the Fugitive Slave Law and ran the under- 
ground. The old Greeks honored Antigone who 
“recognized a law higher than those that are writ- 
ten.” Why is it, then, that we do not see in the 
conscientious objectors to military service the same 








qualities as those we admire in the rebels of an 
earlier day? There is no sign that the Christian 
church holds that, in this day, the authority of a 
man’s conscience is higher than the authority of the 
State, that he should obey God, rather than men. 

The first time this new exaltation of the State 
was revealed to me was when citizenship was refused 
to Professor MacIntosh and to Rosika Schwimmer 
because they would not promise to fight if our coun- 
try went to war. Such a decision would have been 
impossible when I was young, some sixty years ago. 
3ut since then we have gone much farther. Larry 
Gara was sentenced to eighteen months in jail for 
telling one of his students to follow his own con- 
science. That our courts believe rebellion against the 
State to be a far more serious offense than ordinary 
crimes against person or property can be seen in the 
comparatively severe sentences imposed on COs who 
refuse even to register for military service. 

It is this that fills me with fear for the future, 
this increasing exaltation of the Government, which 
is surely un-American. Have we ceased to look upon 
our elected representatives as fallible men, prone to 
yield to prejudice and to mass emotionalism? Do we 
Christians really believe that we ought to obey man 
rather than God? It is true that our idea of what 
is God’s will for us may be foolish and erroneous, 
but that is not the deciding factor, provided our 
belief does not lead to criminal action. 

This new arrogance on the part of the State is, of 
course, even greater in the non-religious field. To an 
old woman like me, whose memory goes back to the 
days of old-fashioned individual liberty, it is shock- 
ing that an Attorney General, who is not even elected 
by the people, should presume to prescribe which 
organizations I may belong to and which not, with- 
out even deigning to tell me why. But far worse 


than that is the power of the courts to condemn to 
prison those young men whose consciences forbid 
them to do anything even remotely connected with 
military service. Here is a place where the authority 
of religion is usurped and the Church should surely 
protest. 


It is not the duty of the Church to denounce war, 
yet I think there is a point in modern warfare at 
which Christians ought to call a halt. The “satura- 
tion bombing” of cities and now of villages, of 
crowded roads, of railway trains, all of which are 
included in our “Operation Killer” in Korea, marks 
a step even farther than we went in World War IT. 
We are less merciful than was Abraham when he 
pleaded with the Lord for Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Have we forgotten the beautiful passage in the Book 
of Jonah when God refuses to destroy Nineveh, “. . . 
that great city, wherein are more than sixscore thou- 
sand persons that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left hand... .”? Babies, mothers, the 
old, the sick, the crippled, used to be spared in war, 
not so long ago. I remember seeing a monument in 
Berne, raised by the grateful people of Metz to the 
Swiss who had given asylum to the non-combatants 
of Metz during the siege of that city in the War of 
1870. The people of the city petitioned the German 
army to give safe passage to the non-fighting inhabi- 
tants and the Germans granted it. Nowadays it is 
taken for granted that we fight the helpless and unre- 
sisting as well as the soldiers. 

The Church has surely a responsibility toward 
those who resist the State authority because they 
believe that authority goes contrary to the will of 
God. And should not the Church raise her voice in 
protest when warfare takes on a character more ruth- 
less than the world has known since the Dark Ages? 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Communism’s Land Reform Program 
Flops in Korea 


Communism’s highly touted “land reform” in North 
Korea was a dismal flop, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration reports. 

An ECA mission which went into North Korea last 
winter with the advancing United Nations forces dis- 
covered that North Korean farmers had first believed 
that the so-called Communist land reform would bring 
them prosperity, only to learn that it was instead a de- 
vice for more exploitation than they had suffered under 
the former system of absentee landlordism. 

Almost to a man, reported Robert A. Kinney, special 
assistant with ECA’s mission in Korea, the North 
Korean farmers considered the Communist land reform 
a hoax. Farmers’ feelings were running so high that 
Communist leaders in farm villages fled northward as 
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much in fear of retribution at the hands of local farmers 
as from fear of advancing UN forces, he found... . 

ECA had been particularly interested in what went 
on in North Korea under the guise of land reform, Dr. 
Edgar A. J. Johnson, Director of ECA’s Korean Divi- 
sion in Washington, said, because a good land reform 
was one of the things most needed by Korean farmers 
both in the Communist-held North and in the United 
Nations-sponsored South. 

“Not only did the Communists fail to give the farmers 
title to the land,” declared Dr. Johnson, “but they took 
more than 50% of the farmers’ crops as taxes and they 
gave the best land to Communist party members.” 

In March of 1946 the Communist rulers of North 
Korea carried out a wide distribution of farm land in 
25 days to gain public favor, farmers told ECA. 


Then in 1948 they took back all the farms and “re- 




















distributed” them, giving the choice lands to the Com- 
munist Party favorites. 

A fancy trick of the Communist masters was to give 
farmers “utilization rights” instead of title to their land. 
Thus the Communists could throw any farmer off his 
land by withdrawing his “utilization rights.” 

“The farmers found that this merely made them ten- 
ants of the State, which turned out to be worse in many 
ways than their former system of tenancy,” Dr. John- 
son declared. “The threat to withdraw farmers’ ‘utiliza- 
tion rights’ actually reduced them to the status of slaves 
and compelled them to do the bidding of the Communist 
regime.” 

The Communist rulers in 1947 had decreed a “produc- 
tion tax in kind” of 27% of each farmer’s rice and 23% 
of other crops. Although farmers considered even this 
high, they said they actually had to give the Red Gov- 
ernment more than 50% of their production. 

This, they explained, was because they were not al- 
lowed to give the government the specified percentage 
of what they actually produced, but were forced to give 
this percentage of a theoretical maximum output which 
was set for each farm, whether they grew that much 
or not. 

In every individual case checked by ECA, this tax in 
kind totalled more than one-third and up to 50% of 
the farm’s total production. 

In addition to this standard tax in kind, which was 
applied to both crops on land which was double-cropped, 
numerous special levies in kind were collected such as 
irrigation fees, army levies and the like, which increased 
the total paid directly to the government by farmers to 
well over 50% of all the crops. . . 

Neither North nor South Koreans looked with favor 
on the prewar system of absentee ownership, and the 
Communist regime in the North and the Republic gov- 
ernment in the South both instituted systems of land 
reform. There, any comparison ends. 

When the Communist forces overran South Korea last 
summer, they found farmers there showing no en- 
thusiasm for the Communists’ promised land reforms. 
Reason: In the areas the Communists overran, 60% of 
the farmers already held title to their land and almost 
all of the remaining 40%, still tenants, were in the 
process of becoming owners. 


They had heard, from refugees streaming southward, 
of the “land reform” hoax in North Korea, and wanted 
no part of it. 


To the average farmer in North Korea, Communism’s 
kind of “land reform” was the substitution of one master 
for another, attended by less social security and a lower- 
ing of his standard of living due to increased govern- 
mental regulation and the forceful collection of a higher 
proportion of his production by the government. 

In South Korea, individuals who received title to land 
they formerly farmed as tenants increased their produc- 
tion, raised their standard of living and enjoyed an 
increased sense of social well-being. 


South Korean land reform was begun during the 
period of American military government in late 1945 
when all farm land rents were reduced to one-third of 
the principal crop. This was followed in 1948 by the 
sale to tenants of former Japanese-owned land. About 
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600,000 acres were sold and about 500,000 farmers re- 
ceived title to farms. These two actions reduced tenancy 
from about 70 to 40 per cert. 

The Republic of Korea followed this with legislation 
in June, 1949, to enable about a million tenant farmers 
to purchase. 1,800,000 acres of tillable land. Payments 
were set at 30% of the principal crop each year for 
five years. The landowners were reimbursed in na- 
tional bonds in the same amount—150% of the value of 
one year’s principal crop. The Government bore the 
administrative costs of the undertaking. .. . 

But despite the devastations caused by the war, the 
Korean Government is going ahead with its land reform 
program in the southern provinces of South Korea. It 
has announced that 1,029,000 acres of land have been 
distributed. Thousands of farmers turned in rice last 
fall as their first installment payment on farms to which 
they now have title in fee simple. 

When the UN forces held most of North Korea last 
fall, the Republic of Korea Government planned to ex- 
tend the South Korean system of land reform to North 
Korea. 

ECA officials believe that the Communist land reform 
hoax has been revealed dramatically in Korea, and has 
proved to the Korean people that they have nothing to 
gain from Communist promises of land distribution — 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 


Church Group Attacks Rights Declaration 


A Commission of the Dutch Reformed Church issued 
a sweeping attack on the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights, saying that such rights are not set by 
man but by God. The meeting was held in Pretoria, 
South Africa. 

The commission drafted a report asserting that “jus- 
tice in the world does not depend on everyone being 
treated equally,” and that “the freedom and peace of 
the world are not dependent on so-called human rights.” 

It rejected the UN statement that “everyone is en- 
titled to all rights and freedoms without distinction of 
any kind such as race, color and sex” as taking “no ac- 
count of the wide differences which God in His wisdom 
of creation laid down.” The Dutch Reformed Church 
of South Africa officially endorses apartheid, or racial 
segregation. 

Because of “the devilish tendencies in man,” the com- 
mission said, “very definite limits must be placed’ on 
the freedoms of speech, the press, and the expression of 
religious belief. 


No one may enjoy these freedoms “unless he shows the 
highest respect and obedience to God’s law of truth,” 
it asserted. “Heresy and untruth may not be spoken 
freely if the community is not to lapse into spiritual 
anarchy.” 

“In the interest of public order,” the report said, 
“there remains the need for the law of libel, punishment 
for high treason, and the censorship of drama, films, 
the radio and the press.” 

It also criticized the UN statement that “everyone has 
the right to take part in the government of his country,” 
declaring that “the citizen who is not fully developed, 
and the mentally backward who cannot appreciate (his) 
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responsibility, are not entitled to this privilege.” 

From the standpoint of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
the report said, “a man gets what he deserves when it 
is allotted to him by God, and man has no inherent 
rights, since he receives all . . . by the grace of God.” 
—Kcligious News Service. 


German Evangelical Youth 
Reject Communist ‘Peace Talks’ 


Protestant youth organizations in West Germany re- 
jected a bid from the Free German Youth, Communist 
group, for “joint talks and action” against West German 
rearmament, 

Pastor Gerhard Stammler of Stv’ 
the estimated half million mem!‘ vw. the Protestant 
groups, said that “although the \.vangelical youth con- 
tinues to strive toward German unity, it will not partici- 
pate in such discussions with the Free German Youth.” 

He charged that all Communist actions against West 
German rearmament were initiated only to extend Com- 
munist influence in Western Germany, adding that ‘no- 
body can blame us for refusing to join such political 
actions.” 
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“We hope,” he said, “that we shall be able to demon- 
strate our will toward peace in our own way, and with- 
out cooperating in any ‘peace committee.’ ” 

Earlier, Dr. Manfred Mueller, head of the Youth 
Board of the Evangelical Church in Germany, rejected 
similar Free German Youth requests for joint talks by 
declaring that “the Evangelical youth’s views of peace 
and freedom are quite different from those of the Com- 
munists.”—Religious News Service. 


English Churches Consider 
Problems of Colored Residents 


A conference under the auspices of the British Council 
of Churches was held in Liverpool last week to consider 
the responsibilities of the Christian churches to the 
growing number of colored workers in Britain. Repre- 
sentatives were present from churches and missions, 
government departments, universities and voluntary so- 
cieties. 

The conference recommended that expert advice be 
taken with a view to legal action to remedy the situa- 
tion when colored people are refused lodgings, when 
rents are raised to exploit them or when leases of prop- 
erty discriminate against them. 

As to employment, the conference said that while 
some firms will employ colored workers, others (even 
some public utilities) refuse, and so defeat the efforts of 
friendly government officials to find them jobs. 

Dr. Kenneth Little, head of the Social Anthropology 
department of Edinburgh University, stressed the need 
for broad social and economic changes to attack the 
problem at its roots. Higher standards of life in the 
colonies, he said, would make for greater equality. Mr. 
A. H. Richmond, of the Social Science Department of 
Liverpool University, said it was the duty of the 
churches to combat color prejudice and discrimination 
in all its forms with all possible weapons, sacred and 
secular. 

The conference agreed that local Councils of Churches 
should be asked to plan joint action. The British Council 
of Churches will convene a second conference in 1952. 

Spokesmen for the churches said that colored people 
who have been brought up as Christians in their home 
country ought to join in fellowship with Christians in 
British churches. They often stand aloof and criticize. 
There are faults on both sides. The Rev. Dr. Marcus 
Jones, a colored clergyman, sounded an ecumenical 
note. He said that members of the Younger Churches 
overseas could help the churches in England to draw 
in the local colored people and demonstrate to both 
sides that the church is not a white institution. The 
conference went on record as believing that the right 
policy is not segregation but assimilation of colored 
people in Britain without any bar or discrimination.— 
Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 
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